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A mouse ran out of the cupboard door, 
Its lean hide lank and gray: 
" Would I had more to feed you — sore 
Will the hunger be to-day!" 
A spider spun his silken net 
For the midge on the window-sill: 
"So busy yet with traps to set? 
Will you be dining still?" 

" Oh, child! my one bird in the nest, 

This is the sorest smart, 
That on my breast you find no rest — 
The hunger eats your heart! " 
"And what of the day?" her heart inquired; 

(But her lips sang " Lullaby!") 
"The battle grows; who knows — who knows - 

If it be time to die!" 



Eleventh Universal Peace Congress. 

The Eleventh Universal Peace Congress was held, as 
announced, on the invitation of Prince Albert, at Monaco, 
from the 2d to the 6th of April, in the large hall of the 
Ocean ogvaphic Museum, fitted up specially for the occa- 
sion. About two hundred and fifty delegates and 
adherents were present, representing some twenty 
countries. There was no delegation from the United 
States. England and Germany were both imperfectly 
represented, for reasons heretofore given. France sent 
an unusually large delegation, more than twenty societies 
being represented. The Austro-Hungarian deputation 
was also large and strong. So was that from Italy. 
Southern Europe has never before shared so largely in a 
peace congress. Many visitors to that part of the Med- 
iterranean shore came into touch with the movement for 
the first time. 

Among the prominent and well-known peace advo- 
cates present were Frederic Passy, the veteran leader 
of the cause in France, and his co-workers, Dr. Charles 
Richet of the University, Gaston Moch, Emile Arnaud, 
Madame Severine, the noted lady journalist, Mr. Le 
Foyer, the barrister, Professor Prudhommeaux of Nimes, 
and Madame Flammarion. In the Austro-Hungarian 
delegation were the Baroness von Suttner, General 
Etienne Tiirr, and Dr. Kolben. From Belgium came 
Senators La Fontaine and Houzeau de Lahaie, the latter 
having served as president of the Congress at Antwerp 
in 1894; Fredrik Bajer from Denmark, E. T. Moneta, 
the first journalist of Italy, Madame Waszklewicz from 
Holland, Elie Ducommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau 
at Berne, Mr. Jacques Novicow from Russia; from 
England, Felix Moscheles, G. H. Perris, J. Frederick 
Green, Mr. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines' 
Protective Society, Samuel James Capper; from Ger- 
many, A. H. Fried, Madame Selenka, — all these, well 
known in former congresses, were present, and contrib- 
uted by their experience and wisdom to the success of 
the occasion. 

The Congress brought together also from Southern 
Europe a number of distinguished persons new to the 
work, among whom we find the names of the President 
of the Medical Society of France and the French Gen- 
eral Inspector of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Gaston Moch of Paris was chosen president of 
the Congress, and performed the duties of the position 



in a practical and business-like way. At the opening 
session, on April 2, the members were welcomed by Mr. 
Oliver Ritt, Governor-General of the Principality of 
Monaco. All the highest officials of the Principality 
were present, and attended the Congress regularly. Mr. 
Ritt, in uttering his welcome, expressed the hope that 
the Congress might contribute by its labors to the 
advancement of an era of justice and peace in the 
world. 

The president, in his opening remarks, made reference 
to the hostilities now going on, and to the sufferings of 
those to whom these wars have brought the blasting of 
their hopes and the ruin of their fortunes. He recalled 
the memory of Mr. Bloch and other deceased workers, 
spoke of the encouraging interest now taken by govern- 
ments in the international peace movement, and of the 
progress of arbitration the past year. 

Speeches of salutation were then made, on behalf of 
the peace societies in different countries, by Mr. Richard 
Feldhaus for Germany, the Baroness von Suttner for 
Austria, Houzeau de Lahaie for Belgium, Fredrik Bajer 
for Denmark, Frederic Passy for France, Felix Moscheles 
for Great Britain, General Ttlrr for Hungary, Count de 
Santa Rosa for Italy, the Abbe Pichot for Monaco, the 
Marquis de Ferrari for Montenegro, Dr. Struben for 
Holland, Baron St. George Armstrong for Argentina, 
Mr. Voirol for Sweden, Mr. Magnin for Switzerland, 
and Madame Severine for the women of all countries. 

Vice-presidents of the Congress were appointed for 
Germany, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, United 
States, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Monaco, 
Montenegro, Holland, Russia, Sweden and Switzerland. 

To prepare the business of the Congress, three Com- 
missions or Committees were appointed : one on Ques- 
tions of the Day, a second on International Law, and a 
third on Propaganda. These Committees, which were 
composed each of about a dozen of the ablest and most 
experienced members, were well organized and attended, 
and arranged the business so well that every question 
that came before the Congress was disposed of. The 
result was " more solid business, less general rhetoric." 

The first day's sessions closed with the presentation, 
by Mr. Elie Ducommun, of the Report of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau on the events relating to the 
peace movement which had occurred since the Glasgow 
Congress. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

On the second day the subjects of international trade, 
disarmament, councils of conciliation, economic causes 
of war, and treatment of native races were taken up. 

On the matter of trade a resolution brought forward 
by the Committee on International Law Questions 
was unanimously voted, declaring protectionism to be 
one of the principal causes of international dissension, 
and expressing sympathy with all efforts in favor of free 
trade between nations, including colonies. 

Two resolutions on the subject of disarmament, intro- 
duced by the same Committee, were adopted after a 
spirited debate, which was participated in by Senator 
La Fontaine, Mr. Emile Arnaud, Dr. Charles Richet, 
Mr. G. H. Perris, Mr. J. Novicow, Mr. Frederic Passy, 
Mr. Fredrickson, Mr. A. H. Fried, Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
Mr. S. J. Capper and the Baroness von Suttner. One 
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view maintained that disarmament can only be regarded 
from the point of view of the results of a judicial sys- 
tem for the settlement of controversies; the other that 
it is itself a means of peace, to be demanded because 
armaments are themselves wrong and provocative of 
war and national exhaustion. The first resolution ex- 
pressed the opinion that all modes of action — moral, 
political or economic, calculated to arrest the competition 
in armaments and to reduce them in a decisive fashion 
— ought to be encouraged. The second expressed the 
hope that the signatories of the Hague Conventions 
would, in the immediate future, set about the execution 
of the desire formulated by their delegates for "an 
agreement concerning the limitation of armed forces on 
land and sea, and of war budgets." 

On the subject of councils of conciliation, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, Secretary of the International Peace Bureau, 
made a report of what had been done by the Bureau for 
the institution of means of studying international dis- 
putes liable to give rise to armed conflicts. He stated 
that a part of the recent bequest of Mr. Bloch was now 
available for this purpose, and that the Bureau would 
set to work in communication with the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union, expecting that the modest 
beginning would lead to something larger and more 
effective. A resolution was passed by the Congress 
encouraging the Peace Bureau to pursue, in the largest 
measure possible, the labors already begun for the 
accomplishment of this task. 

In accordance with the decision of the Glasgow Peace 
Congress last year, a committee was appointed, on the 
proposition of Professor Prudhommeaux, to study and 
make report on the economic causes of war. The com- 
mittee was constituted of Messrs. Frederic Passy, J. 
Novicow, Edouard Giretti, Professor Prudhommeaux, 
Mr. Fredrickson, Professor Quidde and Mr. Fox Bourne, 
with power to add to its numbers. 

A proposition on the treatment of native races was 
introduced from the Committee on Questions of the 
Day by Mr. Fox Bourne, calling attention to the viola- 
tions of the conventions of the Berlin Conference of 
1884 and the Brussels Conference of 1889, in regard to 
the treatment of the natives in Africa. Mr. Bourne 
called attention to the Soudan Expedition, the Somali- 
land Expedition, the adventures in Nigeria, the French 
and German expeditions, etc., by which the African 
peoples were being conquered, exterminated or sub- 
jected to forced labor. The proposition, which was 
adopted unanimously with applause, recommended the 
calling of a new conference of the powers "to consider 
these occurrences and to take measures to put an end to 
them." 

THIRD DAY'S DELIBERATIONS. 

The third day of the Congress was devoted to con- 
sideration of the Armenian question, the Franco-Turkish 
dispute, the subject of a closer union of the peace so- 
cieties, propaganda by lantern slides, etc. 

The resolution on the Armenian question, introduced 
by the Committee on Questions of the Day, gave rise to 
an animated and thorough discussion in which the de- 
plorable condition of Armenia was set forth and also the 
danger of a great European war in case pressure were 
put upon the Sultan. The discussion was participated 



in by Mr. Pierre Quillard, who reported the resolution 
from the Committee, by Samuel James Capper, Mr. 
Novicow, Mr. Jean Bernard, Mr. Voirol, and Dr. Richet. 
The resolution, which was adopted without opposition, 
urged upon the signatory powers of the treaty of Berlin 
to meet in an official conference at The Hague and try 
to find a solution of the Armenian question by the carry- 
ing out of the plan of reforms made in 1895. It also 
urgently recommended that, in view of the danger of 
new massacres in the region of Sassoun, the powers send 
to Moush their consuls from the nearest towns, the mere 
presence of European officials as witnesses being calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of such bloody events. 

The Congress officially put on record a paper by Mr. 
Ahmed Riza, leader of the Young Turkey party in Paris, 
which insisted on the necessity of extending the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Berlin to all the provinces of the 
Turkish empire. 

A proposition on the Franco-Turkish dispute, intro- 
duced by Mr. Le Foyer, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Questions of the Day, and expounded by him 
in a brilliant speech, was referred back, after a warm 
debate, to this Committee and to that on International 
Law for further consideration. It was the next day re- 
introduced somewhat modified, and voted nearly unani- 
mously. The sense of the resolution was regret that 
France, though actually within the limits of present in- 
ternational law, had used coercive measures in collecting 
the debts due her citizens, and had not first, as the case 
was a judicial one, tried to secure settlement through 
the Hague Court, Turkey having been one of the gov- 
ernments represented at the Hague Conference. 

The next subject discussed was that of greater unity 
of action on the part of the peace societies, introduced 
from the Committee on Propaganda by Mr. Felix 
Moscheles. A resolution was adopted recommending 
the appointment of Committees by the various societies 
to study the question of what practical steps may be 
taken for closer union and cooperation. 

The Committee on Propaganda further proposed that, 
in view of the value of lantern slides in inculcating 
peace ideas, it was advisable that a collection of views, 
diagrams, etc., be prepared, the proofs kept where all 
the societies could have access to them, and that such 
slides be placed at the disposal of lecturers; the propo- 
sition was adopted without opposition, and the French 
" Association de la Paix par le Droit " and the Interna- 
tional Union were requested to prepare a catalogue of 
views. 

On the motion of Senator Houzeau de Lahaie of Bel- 
gium, a resolution was adopted congratulating the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau for its recent declaration of 
adherence to the principles of the advocates of peace. 

FOURTH DAY'S PROGRAM. 

The fourth day's program covered the subject of 
peace alliances between states, the Chinese question, 
and the conclusion of the consideration of the Franco- 
Turkish dispute, mentioned above. 

Hon. Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen explained the 
work of the Committee on a Pacigerent Alliance, which 
had been in progress for two years, under the author- 
ization of the Peace Bureau and the Peace Congress. 
A large committee had drawn up a model project for a 
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treaty of peace alliance. This was presented to the Con- 
gress by Mr. Emile Arnaud, and met with no objection. 
The model provided that the contracting states should 
recognize each other's independence and complete au- 
tonomy, pledge themselves to cooperate to maintain 
general peace, agree to submit their otherwise unadjus- 
table disputes to the Hague Court, to abide by the deci- 
sion of the court, etc. 

The Chinese question was then taken up, a resolution 
on the subject being introduced from the Committee on 
Questions of the Day. After considerable discussion 
and amendment, the Congress declared that, while the 
atrocities committed by the allies in China were to be 
condemned, the fact that they were able to act con- 
jointly, as they had previously done in Crete, was "proof 
of the possibility of a peaceful agreement between the civ- 
ilized states with a view to an international organization." 

The subject of the Franco-Turkish conflict was then 
reported back from the Committees, and disposed of in 
the manner designated above. 

FIFTH DAY'S WORK. 

The work of Saturday, the fifth day of the Congress, 
covered a number of subjects of greater or less im- 
portance ; namely, the orientation of the peace move- 
ment, the South African War, means of preventing the 
return of the military spirit, an international auxiliary 
language, an international academy, popular peace fetes, 
and a peace flag. 

The Congress declared that, in order to make the 
peace propaganda more effective, much more should be 
done in the schools ; that the children should be taught 
respect for human life, the economic absurdity and moral 
insanity of war ; that accounts of great benefactors and 
the intellectual progress of mankind should take the 
place of those of conquerors and wars of conquest ; that 
the active cooperation of the working classes in the 
peace movement should be more fully enlisted ; that the 
peace societies and the Peace Bureau should enter into 
communication with the various working men's organi- 
zations, cooperative and other similar societies, and that 
the effort should be made to get representatives of all 
these organizations to attend the peace congresses. 

The South African conflict aroused deep interest in 
the Congress, as it had done at the two preceding ones. 
The resolutions passed declared that the repeated efforts 
made in all countries to secure the cessation of the war 
were most encouraging and of happy omen ; that the 
Netherlands government deserved hearty congratulation 
for its generous and disinterested offer of good offices ; 
that Great Britain, by making proper concessions to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, would gratify 
" universal sentiment," and by this exhibition of moder- 
ation, justice and humanity would recover the place it 
had so long occupied in the affection and esteem of the 
people of the civilized world ; that " force is no remedy " 
for international differences, as the prolongation of the 
war is giving striking proof. 

The Congress adopted by unanimous vote an appeal 
to the powers declaring that the right to spontaneous 
mediation, as incorporated in the Hague Convention, is 
one of the most valuable attainments of positive interna- 
tional law, and calling upon all those governments not 
involved in the South African conflict to consider with- 
out delay what means might be practicable for bringing 



about a reconciliation between the states at war, and 
thus to undertake actively and intelligently the r&le of 
mediator. 

An appeal to the government of Great Britain was 
also adopted, in which the Congress, disowning all senti- 
ments hostile to England, and claiming to be guided 
only by considerations of humanity, justice and morality, 
implored his Majesty the King of Great Britain to open 
negotiations and to conclude without delay a just and 
honorable peace with the South African republics, and, 
if not able to do this alone, to consent to listen to the 
proposals of the powers acting as mediator in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the Hague Convention. 

As a means of preventing the prevalence of the war 
spirit and promoting that of friendship and peace, the 
Congress recommended to the peace societies to secure 
for themselves a daily newspaper, if possible, through 
which they might counteract the pernicious influence of 
the Chauvinistic and Jingo press, which is responsible 
so largely for the recrudescence of the spirit of war and 
of conquest. It urged also that continual stress be laid 
upon the necessity of the negotiation of treaties in which 
the contracting states should pledge themselves to carry 
all otherwise unadjustable controversies to the Hague 
Court, and that the friends of peace in all countries 
should support with all their strength the parties or the 
men disposed to eliminate the causes of international 
conflict and to promote the spirit of humanity and peace. 

In the matter of an auxiliary international language 
the Congress went so far as to name a committee of able 
men to study the subject, which is probably only a way 
of permanently shelving it. 

The question of an international academy in the inter- 
ests of peace was disposed of by the recommendation 
that the International Union of Academies take the 
initiative in creating a central International Institute of 
Sciences, Letters and Arts. 

The Congress recommended to the peace societies to 
organize, wherever possible, popular fetes for the propa- 
gation of peace principles, and, after voting in favor of 
the desirability of a common peace flag, entrusted to the 
Peace Bureau the task of investigating the manner in 
which the execution should be carried out. 

LAST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Congress, on opening for the last day's delibera- 
tions, passed a vote of congratulation to Madame 
Selenka of Munich and Mrs. May Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis for their work in organizing an annual cele- 
bration, by the International Council of Women, of the 
meeting of the Hague Peace Conference. 

A resolution was introduced by the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, proposing that the 
Congress should make a formal proposition to the Nor- 
wegian Committee on the Nobel Peace Prize, that the 
prize should be regularly distributed in equal parts to the 
International Peace Bureau and the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union. It was decided that the Congress had 
no competency in the matter, and the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Ducommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau at 
Berne, laid before the Congress the arrangements which 
the family of the late John de Bloch had made with the 
Bureau for the use of the 50,000 rubles left by Mr. 
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Bloch for the continuance of the special form of peace 
propaganda in which he had been engaged. 

The Baroness von Suttner renewed the invitation 
given last year at Glasgow by the Austrian Peace So- 
ciety that the Congress in 1903 be held at Vienna. The 
invitation was unanimously accepted with thanks, and 
the date of the Congress fixed for next spring. 

The Congress then closed, after adopting by unanimous 
vote the following Appeal to the Nations, which had 
been prepared by the Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau, Mr. Ducommun : 

Appeal of the Peace Congress to the Nations. 

" Since the outbreak of the South African War and 
the war in the Philippines and the occurrence of cruel 
events in Armenia, this is now the third time that, in 
closing their annual Congress, the Peace Societies address 
to the peoples an appeal asking them to restore, without 
further delay, international concord. For three years 
an odious struggle has called forth universal reprobation. 
Are the efforts of those who wish to substitute for the 
reign of force the reign of law less justified thereby? 
On the contrary, we do not think so. Never, moreover, 
has the revolt of the human conscience been so strikingly 
manifested as to-day against that collective murder, war, 
that penalty of death inflicted without process of law on 
a large number of innocent people. Never has the fun- 
damental principle of the law of nations as well as of 
private law been less contested ; namely, that one cannot 
take the law into one's own hands, and that the rees- 
tablishment of a disputed right must come from a judge. 

" The sad events of the present time do not then dis- 
courage us : they only render still more evident the 
necessity of the task that we have imposed on ourselves, 
but for the success of which the help of all good and 
benevolent men is indispensable to us. We see, and the 
whole world sees with us, brute force powerless to settle 
the questions raised in South Africa, and the English 
armies held in check by a small nation, determined to 
defend its imprescriptible and inalienable right to dis- 
pose of itself as it may choose. It is the bankruptcy of 
war : to which we oppose peace, a peace to be organized 
in such a manner that every international dispute may 
be settled normally and in conformity with law. 

" The present Congress, at which delegates belonging 
to twenty-two different countries have been present, has 
pointed out precisely, by applying them to existing cases, 
the principles of future international law, which shall 
one day cover with its aegis the human family restored 
to its destinies of peace, justice and well-being. To-day 
no one any longer contests that the well-being of the 
laboring masses should be the chief objective of all civ- 
ilized governments. It is, moreover, also incontestable 
that the social question is above all an international 
question. 

" Never will the misery of the masses of the people 
be lessened so long as actual anarchy and the excessive 
militarism, which is the consequence of it, last. But 
the nations do not believe that they can disarm, because 
they imagine that the antagonism of their interests can- 
not be overcome. That is an immense error which it is 
of importance to remove. There is no antagonism 
between the real interests of nations, but only between 



what seem to be such. If, then, there could be agree- 
ment between what really is and what seems to be their 
interest, the federation of humanity might take place 
immediately. 

" The primary interest of every individual, as of 
every nation, is security to work, and in order to do 
away with want the peoples must be assured that no 
invasion of a neighbor will come and destroy in a few 
days the fruits of long years of painful and intense 
labor. Security, then, is the good most indispensable to 
all. It would be established immediately in a positive 
manner if the peoples did not imagine — a chimerical 
notion — that it is possible for them to ensure their own 
security without respecting that of others. Next to 
security, the most important interest of individuals and 
peoples is to enjoy completely the fruit of their toil. 
For that they must have the liberty to buy and sell 
what is necessary in all countries of the world, without 
restriction. The complete freedom of markets is the most 
imperious of all needs. It is a mistake to suppose that 
it is possible for a nation to export a product without 
another nation importing that same product at the same 
moment. To wish to make use of the universal market 
without universal free trade is likewise an error. The 
well-being of each nation is impossible without the 
well-being of all nations. Not only is there no antago- 
nism between the real interests of nations, but, on the 
contrary, there is among them the completest solidarity. 

" It is under a deep feeling of this truth that the 
Eleventh Universal Peace Congress makes its appeal to 
the goodwill of all, both individuals and nations. The 
human conscience is awakened. War is already forever 
morally condemned. There remains the duty of render- 
ing it impossible by means of preventive international 
institutions. Peace is to make the circuit of the globe. 
Let us with all our power facilitate its march by remov- 
ing every obstacle which might impede its progress. 

" We invite the cooperation of all men of right senti- 
ments and purposes, whose faces are turned toward a 
future of light, and not toward the dark past marked 
with blood and desolation." 



The Responsibility for the Philippine 
War. 

From Senator Hoar's speech in the United States Senate on 
May 22. 

The senator from Ohio, in his very brilliant and for- 
cible speech, which I heard with delight and instruction, 
said that we were bound to restore order in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and we cannot leave them until that should 
be done. He said we were bound to keep the faith we 
pledged to Spain in the treaty, and that we were bound, 
before we left, to see that secured. He said we were 
bound, especially, to look out for the safety of the Fili- 
pinos who had been our friends, and that we could not, 
in honor, depart until that should be made secure. 

All that, Mr. President, is true. So far as I know, no 
man has doubted it. But these things are not what we 
are fighting for ; not one of them. There never was a 
time when, if we had declared that we only were there 
to keep faith with Spain, and that we only were there to 
restore order, that we were only there to see that no 



